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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Steck, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O'Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Roll 
Tickets 


With UNION LABEL for 
Admission Tickets, Hat Checks, Etc. 


We Print the “Labor Clarion.” 


We Originate Souvenirs, Folders, Cards. 
Society and Commercial Printing of all kinds. 


Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted Silk and Satin Banners. 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges. 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia. 
All Union Made. 

Patronize Home Industry. 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Phones Home J 1966 Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 
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Saving Money from Your 
Earnings is 
Really an Easy Matter 
If You Have an Incentive 


The importance of saving money is so keenly appreciated that 
little need be said on that point. But how to save is a question that 
puzzles many a wage earner. Yet the method is a simple one: 


For 35c. You Can Buy a 
Strong Savings Bank 
Worth Every Cent of 
$1.00 


Having a bank in your home is an incentive to save, and it is 
a safe depositary for the spare change that ordinarily goes for trifles. 
The key to the bank is left at our store, and when the amount has 
grown to the amount you want, bring the bank to the store to be 
opened. Do what you like with the money. 


Market and Sixth Sts., San Francisco 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


AXEL LUNDGREN, Manager. 


400 Rooms, apeiinie Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per . 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 
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CONSERVING HUMAN LIFE. 

It is estimated that 10,000 people attended the 
great labor mass meeting conducted under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor in Atlantic City during the 
last week in May, while the National Convention 
of the Presbyterian Church was in session. This 
was the fifth annual labor meeting of the depart- 
ment, and each time the labor meeting has been 
the most largely attended of any held during the 
two weeks’ session of the national convention. 
Heartily co-operating with the labor department 
was the Central Labor Union of Atlantic City, 
which appointed a strong committee to arouse 
an interest in the undertaking. While organ- 
ized labor is not very strong in this town, fully 
2000 trade unionists turned out, their leaders tak- 
ing seats upon the platform. 

The meeting was presided over by Congress- 
man William S. Bennet of New York, who is a 
member of the committee directing the general 
work of the Labor Department of the Presbyter- 
ian Church. Mr. Bennet made a strong plea for 
the conservation of human life, stating that of 
the boys with whom he played baseball in his 
native town, only two were now alive, the re- 
mainder of them having been killed as railroad 
men. The Rev. Warren H. Wilson, Ph. D., the 
assistant superintendent of the labor department, 
spoke on the “Conservation of Country Life” and 
the Rev. Charles Stelzle, superintendent of the 
department, addressed the convention on _ the 
“Conservation of Industrial Life.” He said, in 
part: 

“When 30,000 industrial workers are killed every 
year, something is wrong in our industrial sys- 
tem. In some cases it is nothing short of murder. 
It is said there are nearly always 3,000,000 per- 
sons in this country who are sick, and the pity 
of it is that most of this illness is preventable. 
It was once believed that human mortality fol- 
lowed an inexorable law. Facts, however, show 
that mortality varies in different places and de- 
creases as better hygenic conditions prevail. 

“The length of: life in Sweden and Denmark is 
50 years; in the United States and England about 
40 to 45; in India less than 25. The death rate 
among the poor exceeds that among the rich by 
about 100 per cent. Infant mortality among the 
poor is about three times as great-as it is among 
the wealthy. 

“The present working day from a physiologi- 
cal standpoint is too long. It keeps the majority 
of men and women in a constant state of over- 
fatigue, and induces the craving of means for 
deadening fatigue and induces excesses. 

“The real justification for a shorter workday is 
found in the interest of the race. It is the bus- 
iness of the church to remedy this situation. We 
should talk less about building up the church and 
more about building up the people. The church 
is simply a means to an end and not end in 
itself, 

“The Protestant Churches of America have a 
membership of 18,000,000, with a constituency of 
40,000. It is the most powerful agency in America 
today for the solution of the social problem. If 
the social problem of America is not solved, God 
and man may hold the church responsible.” 
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“Good breeding is a sincere, kindly considera- 
tion for others, put in its pleasantest and most 
delicate form.”—Annie Payson Call. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| Meaning of Southern Situation | 


Those who heard the eloquent speech of 
Stuart Reid, general organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor, delivered last Friday 
evening in the hall of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, left the meeting with a real- 
ization of what the struggle in Los Angeles 
really means. We have been fortunate to pro- 
cure the talk from Mr. Reid. It will be found 
on another page, but, of course, lacks the 
fire of the orator, although it shows the issues. 

It remains to be seen whether in this pro- 
gressive era one band of men can say to other 
men that they have no right to organize. 
Everyone knows that the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the southern city are unionized and 
run a shop so “closed” that even the constitu- 
ent parts are unable to exercise their rights. 
Mr. Reid illustrates this when he describes the 
way a mechanic has to grovel for the “right” 
to toil, and the employer tells him that first 
he must visit the “big chief” walking delegate 
and get his ticket-of-leave. Is there another 
city in the world where this would be done? 

The situation is somewhat difficult in Los 
Angeles because a large number of non-union- 
ists have made common cause with the men 
they know can give them relief from the in- 
tolerable peonage. Of this we are all glad. It 
shows the merit of the contention of the trade 
unionists. But it brings responsibilities that 
we must face, not only for the sake of those 
in the struggle, but for our own. Financial 
assistance is the one thing that means more 
than anything else for Los Angeles. 

A committee has been appointed represent- 
ing the various labor organizations of San 
Francisco. An earnest appeal—printed in an- 
other column—has been sent to all affiliated 
unions. The response should be both gener- 
ous and prompt. The one thing that stands 
out plain is the vital issue of trade unionism, 
whether a coterie of men in a near-by city shall 
be able to refuse the workers the right to or- 
ganize, a right these employers not only claim 
but use to their financial profit. As a result 
of this short-sighted policy, the wage earners 
suffer, and so does the community. 

The fight is on. It will prove no child’s play. 
Capable men are guiding the reins. Every 
trade unionist should be glad of the chance to 
help. Each union should unanimously respond 
to the plea for money, for the contest portends 
a very great deal to unionism on the Pacific 
Coast and the proper support at this time will 
mean a form of insurance that will be cheap 
in the long run, even looked at from a selfish 
point of view. And we know that the labor 
movement is not based on selfishness, that 
it is one of the most unselfish of causes. That 
makes the obligation all the more binding on us. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


A Talk on Cash Value. 


To the People. Letter No. 50. 

How a wise man gets benefits when he con- 
sults with an experienced manager is well il- 
lustrated in the following story: 

Last February a policyholder who held a Gov- 
ernment office told -his circumstances frankly 
to Manager Girardin of Chicago. He was carry- 
ing a twenty-payment policy for $5000, semi- 
annual premium, and had an idea that it might 
be well to take the cash value. One premium 
already was overdue. His present age was 48. 
Mr. Girardin explained at considerable length 
the disadvantages of taking the cash value. 

The policy had been in force thirteen years, 
leaving only seven more premiums to pay; they 
were running this year at the rate of $147.30 (an- 
nual), being reduced by dividends, and this re- 
duction would continue during the remaining 
seven years. New insurance even on the ordi- 
nary life plan could not be procured by the 
man at a premium less than $219, with the pros- 
pect ahead of having to pay these premiums, less 
the dividends, the rest of his life. A twenty- 
payment life would call for a premium of $257 
to be paid, less dividends, for the succeeding 
twenty years. Mr. Girardin wrote: “I would advise 
you to think most seriously about giving up a 
policy of so much value to you and your family. 
It is certainly a better policy than it was when 
you took it out, because it is nearly paid for 
and is wyitten at a lower premium than any in- 
surance you can now buy.” He then suggested 
a loan. 

The policyholder replied that when he took 
out his policy he had two sons, one 10 years 
old, the other 2. The older one at age 23 had 
graduated from college and is taking a special 
course abroad with the expectation of returning 
in June, 1910. The expense to the father, why is 
a man on a salary, has been constant and heavy, 
but he says, “In time it will be, likely, all re- 
turned tenfold.” The younger son is now 15 and 
there is need of more money to care for him. In 
addition there are aged parents; the father is 
blind, and there is an incumbrance on the little 
home. Altogether these conditions had led the 
policyholder to think that he would do well to 
get what cash he could at once. 


In this letter he says further that the man- 
ager’s explanation has made it perfectly clear to 
him that a loan of $500 on his policy would be 
the very best thing. “That will bridge me over 
and in less than two years I expect to reduce 
my expenses materially and be assisted much 
in earning powers. I have two of the best and 
finest boys in the country, and want to provide 
for them in a worthy manner.” 

The manager readily procured the loan, and 
made it still easier for the man by arranging 
to have this year’s premium an annual instead 
of semi-annual, it being understood that he could 
change back to semi-annual next year if he should 
so desire. 

Thus the policyholder retains his original pol- 
icy, his present situation is bridged over, he can 
repay the loan in a few years and have intact 
a splendid policy requiring comparatively small 
annual payments. That he and his family have 
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been protected during his life is manifest. If he 
had taken the cash value, protection for the tu- 
ture would have ended. As it is, it is continued 
through the years to come. He gets new encour- 
agement in his earnest work, he gives fresh evi- 
dence of his loyalty and love for his family, and 
the sons and all the other members of that fam- 
ily are receiving great benefit. 


Dragged In, Now An Enthusiast. 

Here is a letter from a man who admits that he 
was practically dragged into taking insurance. 
Note where he stands today. 

It isn’t my habit to advertise unduly the loan 
feature, but I am quite willing to stand on this 
letter. The legitimate function of the policy loan 
could not be better illustrated. Indeed, the case 
is so nicely stated that I fear some Missourian 
may suffer a mild attack of mental indigestion. 
To any such it may be said that the letter is ab- 
solutely genuine and uninspired, and comes 
from a policyholder residing in a territory in 
a distant part: 

“I desire to thank you for the promptness 
which you gave to matter of loan on insurance 
policy. It is a fact that the matter was very ur- 
gent with me, and had it not been absolutely nec- 
essary I should not have burdened my policy 
with a loan. The need of money in a hurry, as 
in this case, and the hesitancy which I felt of 
asking anyone to my rescue, made me appreciate 
more than I can express the value of my policy 
as a means of raising a few dollars to take care 
of matters until I could ‘get on my feet,’ so to 
speak. 

“The complete sweeping away of every dollar 
of one’s investment, which was every dollar that 
was at all available, was an experience that I had 
never had before, and the blow was _ softened 
greatly by the provisions of my insurance policy. 
I am truly an insurance enthusiast, and just as 
soon as I can get to it I must have more. Do 
you know that I had to be ‘pounded on’ as if by 
means of a pile driver, to get to the point of 
taking the insurance I have, and there has not 
been a moment since taking it that I would put 
it down for twice its value?” 


A Few Insurance “Cans.” 

A life insurance company cannot take the place 
of a husband; but it 

Can preserve the family from want; it 

Can lighten their load of care; it 

Can build a barrier to the almshouse, or against 
adversity; it 

Can lay the foundation of home and indepen- 
dence; it 

Can certify to a man’s affectionate regard for 
his family; it 

Can place his widow above the need of marry- 
ing for a home; it 

Can add to a man’s years by freeing him from 
anxiety about the future of his family; and it 

Can heighten the esteem in which his wife and 
children hold him. 


On Selling Life Insurance. 

An insurance salesman’s job is no vacation 
stunt— 

It’s true he has no “ten minute whistle” to jar 
him loose from his half-finished breakfast— 

No boss to keep tab on his time—No foreman’s 
grouch or whim to cater to— 

No one to “dock” him for idleness—No cut- 
ting off a half hour’s pay for not reporting on 
time—No semi-monthly pay envelope with its 
limited specified number of dollars and cents— 

The life of an insurance salesman is that of 
Liberty—Freedom—Independence— 

That is why so many fail— 

Few men have the character—the stamina—the 
backbone to “boss” themselves—The enthusiasm 
to get up early—The energy to work—actually 
work—eight hours or more a day without a 
driver— 

Most men need a driver—Do you? 
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Marcel Wille is getting to be quite a traveler. 
After settling a bakers’ strike in Denver, he 
journeyed to Oklahoma City, and will try to have 
the employers recognize the union. 

The contractors and mechanics of -Lodi, Cali- 
fornia, reached an agreement last Friday night 
whereby none but men carrying State Building 
Trades cards will be employed after July 1st. 

The men employed by the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany at Yonkers, N. Y., went on strike on June 
6th. They were offered an increase of 2 cents 
an hour, after a much more liberal advance had 
been promised. Eighteen hundred men are af- 
fected. They want an increase of 25 cents a 
day and a reduction of the workday from fifty 
four to fifty hours a week. It is likely that the 
dispute will affect the other shops of the com 
pany. The latter controls about 86 per cent of 
the output in its line. 

It was expected that the Senate would reject 
the House provision that no part of the money 
appropriated for the sundry civil appropriation 
bill for enforcing the anti-trust law should be 
utilized in the prosecution of combinations look- 
ing to the increase of wages, the shortening of 
hours and the betterment of the conditions of 
labor. The vote was thirty-four to sixteen. One 
or two Senators showed that the law originally 
was never intended to prosecute trade unions, 
and that if they disobeyed the law there was 
plenty of opportunity to punish them under the 
criminal code. All these things went for naught. 
No one expects that the House committee will 
win when the matter goes to conference. 

Edgar A. Perkins is a very sick man. He has 
been in poor health for a long time. As past- 
president of the Indiana State Federation of La- 
bor, president of Indianapolis Typographical Un- 
ion, and editor of the “Union” of his home town. 
Mr. Perkins has given freely of his time and abil- 
ity to the cause. We earnestly trust he will soon 
recover from his illness. 


E. A, Mott-Smith, secretary of the Hawaiian 
Territory, estimates that the Japanese are in- 
creasing in Hawaii’s population, and that there 
are about 72,000 brown men there. Mr. Mott- 
Smith is concerned over the possible action of 
native-born Japanese, should they show a desire 
to avail themselves of the franchise, for in five 
years it is estimated that the Japanese will out- 
number the total of Hawaiian voters. 

Richard Cornelius is in Vancouver, B. C., con- 
ferring with the street railroad management in 
an attempt to procure a modified working agree- 
ment for the men. Mr. Cornelius was very suc: 
cessful in his negotiations for the street car em- 
ployees of St. Joseph, Mo., and Colorado Springs 

At the meeting of the southern textile con- 
ference, composed of manufacturers, women’s 
clubs and representatives of organized labor, held 
recently at Memphis, Tenn., the constitution was 
amended, making it mandatory on all officers to 
use the union label on all printed matter issued 
by the conference. This will include reports and 
literature to be distributed at the sessions of the 
Legislatures of the Southern States. This is 
probably the first instance that a convention 
where manufacturers with an equal voting 
strength with the representatives of organized la- 
bor have ever declared in favor of the union. 

President Taft’s refusal to receive Congressman 
Harrison may make it seem advisable for would- 
be visitors at the White House to feel of the 
doorknob and carefully note its temperature be- 
fore attempting to enter. It was a very small 
piece of business for a man occupying Taft’s ex- 
alted position to show such discourtesy while 
engaged on official business. Congressman Har- 
rison undoubtedly said mean things, but a United 
States President should be above petty revenge. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars} 


we 


NORMAN TOLEDO MADI 


TUPELO ALTAMONT 


Sh & 


LITTLETON MINTO 


MENS TURNISKING GOODS 
O\G MARKT SI. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE FIFTH 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: June, 
Red on White. 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


DEMAND 
THE BRAND 


Made in 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Worn Every where 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


THE LIGHT OF THE TRADE UNION. 
By Stuart Reid. 
(Speech Delivered Before the S. F. Labor Coun- 
cil, June 10, 1910.) 

It has been my misfortune on many occa- 
sions to see workmen laboring under grievous 
conditions. I have seen children working in 
mills, shops and factories, women suffering from 
a system that is a disgrace to our American civil- 
ization, and strong men put to it to earn a decent 
living. On your delightful Pacific Coast, how- 
ever, I have found conditions prevailing that 
have robbed men of their manhood, and an asso- 
ciation in operation that makes chattel slaves of 
all who are unfortunate enough to be forced to 
toil with their hands to earn a livelihood. 

The Merchants’ and Mé@nufacturers’ Association 
of Los Angeles is a menace to the free institu- 
tions of our great republic. Its advo- 
cates and _ representatives continually prate 
on the subject of individual liberty, and 
declaim loudly in praise of something they 
call an open shop. In Los Angeles there are no 
open shops. Every shop in Los Angeles is closed 
to men who dare to have opinions of their own, 
who have the convictions or the courage to give 
expression to them. 

In Los Angeles the workman is the property 
of the employer who first secures his services, 
and across the portals of every metal-manufac- 
turing concern in the beautiful city in Southern 
California should be written this inscription: 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 

Let me illustrate. A workman comes to Los 
Angeles looking for employment. He is a first- 
class workman, but the long journey from the 
eastern coast has depleted his funds, and he must 
find employment or become a public charge. He 
goes to a shop and makes application for em- 
ployment, and is promptly told that the manu- 
facturers in Los Angeles are not privileged to 
the extent of hiring their own workmen. He 
discovers that even the manufacturers of Los 
Angeles have been deprived of their individual 
liberty. He is informed that he must go to the 
office of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and make application, and that otherwise 
there is no hope for him. He goes to the office 
in question, and is met by a representative of 
the association, who puts him through the third 
degree, and woe betide him if he exhibits the 
slightest spirit of independence. The first ques- 
tion asked is: “Are you a member of a union?” 
If the applicant answers “Yes,” he is undone. 
There is no job for him in Los Angeles, the city 
of individual liberty. 

If he is not a union man there is hope, but 
if there is a spark of manhood in him there is 
still danger. He must take an oath that he is 
not a union man, and that he will not become one 
while he remains in the service of any employer 
in Los Angeles. If he refuses to do this, he is 
just as objectionable as the union man and must 
seek for employment outside of the “City of In- 
dividual Liberty,” Los Angeles. 

If he is not a union man, and willing to take 
an oath that he will not become one, he is as- 
signed to an employer. He may be a master of 
his craft, but that counts for nothing in Los An- 
geles. The employer is the sole judge of the 
value of his services. The workman is denied the 
right to even suggest the value of his services. 
If he persists in doing so, like the union man and 
the man who declines to take an oath that he 
will not become a union man, he is considered 
a dangerous man, and he, too, must leave the 
city. If he is perfectly submissive, his employer 
sives him a rating. It may be that the workman 
discovers that he is much more skillful than 


some of his fellow shopmates. He goes to his 
employer and suggests that he is getting a 
smaller rate of pay than his less skilled mates. 
He is promptly told that he is rated, and that the 
rating must stand. He declares that he will not 
stand for the imposition and threatens to quit 
if his wages are not increased. He is told that 
he can quit if he wants to do so. 

Strange as it may seem the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association has not yet deprived 
workmen of the right to quit. Indignant at the 
treatment he has received, the workman does 
quit. He seeks employment at shop doors, but 
learns that employment cannot be secured in 
that manner in Los Angeles. Back to the office 
of the Employers’ Association he must go, and 
there he is told that if he would hope for em- 
ployment he must go back to his first employer. 
Yes! and the employer in question can hold the 
man, a skilled mechanic, at laborer’s wage. The 
employer owns the man, body and soul. There is 
no redress in Los Angeles. 

Yes! In Los Angeles, the “City of Individual 
Liberty,’ workmen have become slaves and they 
will remain so until they are liberated by the 
unions. 

The battle is now on. Twelve hundred metal 
trades workmen have knocked off their shackles, 
and are now engaged in a fight to the death for 
liberty. By far the greater portion of them 
were non-union men when the battle began. They 
are now members of the union, and are standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the few faithful ones 
who have held the standard of unionism against 
fearful odds for years. 

The battle is going to be fierce. It is your bat- 
tle as well as the battle of the men in Los An- 
geles. The forces of organized capital are lined 
up against the hosts of organized labor. Los 
Angeles is only the battle ground. If labor 
triumphs in the southern city, the victory is 
yours. If organized capital should win, and it 
will not, the battle will be on in San Francisco. 
The American Federation of Labor is with you, 
and the fight will be continued in Los Angeles 
for years, if necessary. 

Several weeks ago I received a telegram from 
that great champion of organized labor, Samuel 
Gompers. It was sent from Washington and 
reached me while I was laboring on the rocky, 
stormy coast of Northern Maine. It was brief: 
“Go to Los Angeles and stay there until the city 
is unionized.” These were the commands of my 
chief, and his instructions are going to be obeyed 
to the best of my ability. The day of the pink 
tea, dilettante labor movement in Los Angeles 
has passed, and a strong, militant movement is 
now on. 

The men of Los Angeles will do the shooting, 
but we expect you to furnish the powder. And 
the powder we want is not the brown or black 
mixture that destroys human life. We want you 
to provide the yellow powder that prompted men 
to face the dread desert in order that they might 
reach this glorious land where it could be found. 
We want that yellow kind of powder that will 
provide shelter and food and raiment for the 
forces of organized labor that are now fighting 
your battle and their own in Los Angeles. 

A large majority of the strikers are not entitled 
to strike benefits. They are recruits, but they 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the vet- 
erans, and rations must be served them in equal 
quantities. We expect you to do your share. 
We are confident you will. 

The men of labor in Los Angeles have been 
maligned and libeled. Their officials have been 
called labor barons, and have been subjected to 
all kinds of abuse. I want you tonight to take 
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a long and a searching look at the labor baron 
who is now addressing you. I want you to note 
his jowl jaws and his mighty, well-fed frame. It's 
a joke. Yes! I am one of the so-called labor 
barons. 

My fellow workers! I can remember days that 
are gone. Days when I was considered a very 
respectable gentleman by many who now look 
upon me as a very undesirable citizen. In those 
days I wore a Prince Albert coat and a collar 
that ran all around my neck and buttoned at the 
back. Established in a pulpit, I told people of 
the many things they ought to thank their Cre- 
ator for, and I thought I was doing right. But 
I got a terrible awakening. When the church 
steeples were pointing heavenward, and the bells 
were calling the people to the house of prayer, 
I was alarmed when I discovered, in sight of the 
steeples and within sound of the bells, hundreds 
of helpless, hopeless human beings bent over 
whirring sewing machines. When I asked them 
why they did not go to the House of God on 
His holy day, they laughed me to scorn and 
told me they worked on Sunday or starved on 
Monday. 

I was horror stricken, but, thank God, I was 
prompted to go further. And then I found 


fi Powell and Stockton 

A WONDERFUL BILL. 
THE MERMAIDS (Maude and Gladys Finney), 
Champion Lady Swimmers! PETER DONALD and 
META CARSON, the Scotch Comedian and His Bon- 
nie Lassie; LEWIS McCORD & CO.; CLOWN ZER- 
THO’S CANINE COMEDIANS; Last Week—GRIG- 
OLATYV’S AERIAL BALLET; WARREN & BLAN- 
CHARD; H. FRANKLIN & STANDARDS; NEW OR- 
PHEUM MOTION PICTURES showing Funeral of 
King Edward VII. 

POSITIVELY LAST WEEK 

England’s Greatest Singing Character Comedienne 


VESTA VICTORIA 


All New Songs 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONES—DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


Charles Lyons 


London Tailor 


719 Market Street, near 3rast. 
1432 FILLMORE STREET 


Bet. Ellis and O'Farrell 


958 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


BLUE SERGE SALE 


Our Big Leader---Genuine Yellow Edge 
Blue Serge Suit to Order $33.00 


AN D 
many other standard makes of Blue Serge 
SALE PRICES 
$19.50 $21.50 $23.50 $26.50 $28.50 $31.50 


Established Thirty-five Years 


4] Carries the largest stock of wool- 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 
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women encompassed with bonds that ruined the 
body and damned the soul. Think of it! I 
found many of the fairest of God’s creation forced 
to barter their virtue for bread. 

Still further search showed me little children 
who had never known what it meant to be just 
kids. Their blood and bone and muscle were 
being ground into gold to fill the coffers of the 
modern Molochs. Yes! I found them prema- 
turely old, with a look of misery on their little, 
dried-up pallid faces that made my soul cry out. 

I found strong men in the grasp of an octopus 
that made life a hell for them, and-then I cried: 
Why should these unfortunates be asked to thank 
God for a hell on earth? I could not tell them 
to do it any longer. 

And then my God led me through dark and 
troubled places. But in his infinite wisdom he 
showed me a great light. He showed me the 
labor unions. I found them taking the children 
from the mine, the mill and the factory. I found 
the unions giving them an opportunity to be 
just kids for a little while. I found them giving 
the children a chance to become strong men 
and women. And I heard thousands of childish 
voices raised in glad hosannas from every part 
of our country, thanking God for his goodness. 

Again I found the same unions rescuing help- 
less, hopeless women from the bonds that had 
been ruining their bodies and damning their souls. 
I found women with the glow of health on their 
cheeks, and the light of love in their eyes that 
told me of their redeemer, the trade union. 

And yet again I found strong, stalwart fighting 
men, with happy homes and joyous families, who 
told me that the union had been meat and drink 
and life to them. 

Then the great light broke and shone all 
around me. The unions were giving the children 
and .the women and the men something to thank 
the Creator for, and my soul cried out: Oh, God! 
This is indeed the church of the living God. Then 
I became a labor agitator. And a labor agitator 


I will remain until God calls me to give an ac- ° 


count of the deeds done in the body. 

Fight on, my brothers, fight on, my sisters. The 
battle may seem hard and thankless at times. 
But truth will eventually triumph. Truth is with 
you tonight. It will remain with you and en- 
able you to surmount every barrier. Fight on, 
and grow not weary until the battle is fought 
and the victory won. 


—= oo 


POISONING IN THE MATCH INDUSTRY. 


The results of an investigation of phosphorous 
poisoning in American match factories are pre- 
sented in Bulletin No. 86 of the Bureau of Labor 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. This 
investigation was recently made by Dr. John B. 
Andrews, secretary of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Labor. 

The manufacture of matches where white phos- 
phorus is used, as in all American factories, ex- 
poses all employees who come in contact with 
the phosphorus or its fumes to the dangers of 
phosphorus necrosis. The phosphorus most fre- 
quently attacks the jawbones and not infrequently 
necessitates the removal of an entire jaw by sur- 
gical operation. It is the experience of all fac- 
tories and all countries that so long as white 
phosphorus is used, the danger cannot be entirely 
eliminated, although it may be much diminished 
by thorough ventilation and by the rigid enforce- 
ment of preventive measures. 

The investigation of 15 American match fac- 
tories during the year 1909 proved conclusively 
that in spite of modern methods and precautions, 
phosphorus poisoning in the most serious form 
occurs in this country. Numerous definite cases 
of phosphorus poisoning were discovered by 
special agents of the Bureau of Labor who vis- 
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ited the factories and talked with the factory 
managers, and it was learned that many other 
cases had occurred. An intensive investigation 
by Dr. Andrews in the homes of the work peo- 
ple of 3 of the factories yielded a total of 82 
cases. The records of more than 100 cases of the 
disease were discovered during this investigation 
within a very short time, though it has been the 
claim of some of the match manufacturers, and 
there is a popular impression that the trouble 
has not existed in a serious form for twenty years 
in this country. In 2 factories at least 8 perfectly 
authenticated serious cases were found to have 
occurred during the year 1909, and references 
were found to 3 more. 


In 1 small factory records were secured of 
more than 20 serious cases during the past thirty 
years, many of them requiring the removal of an 
entire jaw. This factory has been under its 
present ownership since 1892. In one of the 
most modern establishments, owned by the same 
company since 1880, records of 40 cases of phos- 
phorus poisoning were secured. Of this number 
15 resulted in permanent deformity through the 
loss of one or both jaws, and several cases re- 
sulted in death. One death occurred at this 
factory in June, 1908. In another factory the 
records of 21 cases were secured, 6 of which 
were in the year 1909. 


Detailed investigation of 15 match factories 
showed that 65 per cent of the employees were 
working under conditions exposing them to the 
fumes of phosphorus and the dangers of phos- 
phorus poisoning. The employment of women 
and children is such that they are much more 
exposed to the dangers than are the men. Ninety- 
five per cent of all the women and 83 per cent of 
the children under 16 years of age were exposed 
to the dangers of the poison. The total number 
of employees in the 15 factories investigated was, 
according to the statements made by the manu- 
facturers, 3591, of whom 2024 were men, 1253 
were women 16 years of age and over, while 
children under 16 numbered 314, of whom 121 
were boys and 193 were girls. 


There is no doubt that in some instances the 
employees have been in ignorance of the serious 
dangers of match-factory employment. In sev- 
eral factories visited, not a single notice was 
posted warning the employées of the peculiar 
dangers to which they were exposed. 


In some instances the employers also have car- 
ried on the manufacture of matches entirely in 
ignorance of the dangers involved. The manager 
of one factory even stated that they had gone on 
for five years in no way suspecting that there 
was anything dangerous about the material they 
were using. Their attention was first called to 
the dangers of the industry by an epidemic of 
phosphorus necrosis which broke out almost 
simultaneously among their employees. 

A movement which had been growing for a 
number of years, for the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus, culminated in 1906 in the 
international convention of Berne called on the 
initiative of the International Association of La- 
bor Legislation. 

Great Britain for a while held aloof from the 
movement, endeavoring to control the danger by 
the strictest kind of legal regulation. After a 
trial of a number of years the effort was ad- 
mitted to be a failure, and legislation was, there- 
fore, enacted which became effective the first of 
the present year by which Great Britain joined 
the alliance of the countries prohibiting the manu- 


facture, importation, or sale of white phosphorus 
matches. 

A harmless substitute for white Phosphorus, 
that is commercially practicable, has been found 
in the sesqui-sulphide of phosphorus, and is large. 
ly in use abroad in the manufacture of the “strike 
anywhere” match. For the safety match req 
phosphorus which is not poisonous is generally 
used. . 

The United States is practically the only com- 
mercial country of any importance which has not 
taken any steps to prevent the unrestricted use 
of this poisonous substance in the manufacture 
of matches. 

While several States have enacted laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of children under 16 
years of age in certain operations in match fac- 
tories, no State has yet made any adequate pro- 
vision for the protection of the health of workers 
over 16 years of age in the match industry, al- 
though for over fifty years the dangers of work- 
ing with white phosphorus have been known and 
recognized in this country. 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
By Pan-American Press. 


$10,000 a Week to Aid Strike. 

Chicago, Ill—The executive board of the 
Bakery and Confectioucry Workers’ Union has 
voted to send $10,000 to New York every week 
to support the striking bakers of that city. It 
was reported by the New York delegate that 500 
new shops have been added to the supervision of 
the union, and that 1500 new members have been 
enrolled in the present strike. 


Mine Strike Spreading. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—The strike among the coal 
miners of this district against the excessive dock- 
age is growing. Committees representing the 
12,000 men now out induced the employees of the 
Consolidated Colliery at Avoca to go on strike 
also. All the mines of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company are now shut down as tight as a drum. 
The strikers are confident of victory. 


Smelter Trust’s Men Strike. 

Denver, Colo.—Eight hundred smeltermen at 
the plant of the Globe Smelter Company are out 
on strike for an increase in wages. Over a half 
dozen nationalities are involved. All are unor- 


ganized. The engineers did not go out with the 
strikers. 


Engineers Choose Harrisburg. 
Detroit, Mich.—Harrisburg, Pa., was chosen 
by the convention of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers as the place for the next convention. 


Wreck Labor Daily’s Plant. 

Lead, S. D—A mob of thugs, doubtless paid 
by the enemies of unionism, broke into the plant 
of the Black Hills “Daily Register,” organ of or- 
ganized labor, about 2 o’clock in the morning, and 
damaged presses and linotype machines to the 
extent of $800. In its haste the mob overlooked 
a small cylinder press in a separate room, so the 
paper will be issued as usual. The “Register” is 
now conducting a brave fight for the strikers at 
the Homestake Mine, and is greatly appreciated 
by union men here. 


Boiler Explosion Kills Three. 

Edwardsville, Ill—Three men were instantly 
killed when an engine on the Troy & Eastern 
Railroad blew up at the Donk Brothers coal 
mine. The men killed were the engineer and 
the fireman of the engine and a switchman,. 

Washington, D. C.—Representatives of the rail- 
road brotherhoods are working hard to get a law 
passed which will provide for the Federal in- 
spection of locomotive boilers. A powerful rail- 
road lobby, with money and influence, is block- 
ing this measure. 


W. F. of M. to Join A. F. of L. 
Denver, Colo—The Western Federation of 
Miners has adopted the proposition to affiliate 
with the United Mine Workers of America and 
the American Federation of Labor by over 7500 
votes. Only five out of 265 locals voted against 
affiliation. 


Garment Workers Plan Big Strike. 

New York—The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union is preparing for a national strike 
this fall to secure a minimum wage scale and 
recognition of the union, 


Italians Ask Eight-Hour Day. 

Rome, Italy—The woman workers of the State 
Tobacco Factory in this city have declared a 
Strike in order to secure their demand for the 
eight-hour day and an increase in the wage 
rates by one-seventh. The factory is tied up 
completely. 
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Cigar Makers’ Union Grows. 
Chicago, Ill—The Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, according to the annual report of its of- 
ficers, has increased in membership, having now 

51,000. This is a gain of 4000 for 1909. 


To Hire Women Strike Breakers. 
Racine, Wis.—Manufacturers about Racine who 
have been encountering trouble in their foundries 
because of the strike of molders have decided to 
put on a force of woman strike breakers. The 
result is being watched with considerable in- 
terest. 


Take Up Peonage Charge. 

Honolulu—R. W. Breckons, United States At- 
torney, has been instructed from Washington 
to make an investigation of complaints by Rus- 
sian workingmen, imported from Siberia to work 
on sugar plantations, that they had been lured 
to the islands by false representations, and since 
their arrival had been maltreated by the police 
Wecause they refused to work. 


Buffalo Tailors on Strike. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Determined to secure recogni- 
tion of the union and a 5 per cent increase in 
their wages, and a reduction in working hours, 
1200 cutters and tailors are out on strike. 


Fifty Solons Meet Labor Chiefs. 

Washington, D. C.—Fifty members of the 
House of Representatives, Democrats and insur- 
gents, and the president and secretary and legis- 
lative committee of the American Federation of 
Labor, held a conference lasting until midnight 
at the Arlington Hotel. It was decided to wage 
a fight for the passage of Representative Wilson’s 
bill, which regulated the issuance of injunctions 
so as not to cripple the efforts of organized 
labor. President Gompers addressed the con- 
ference. 


Labor Temple a Success. 

Los Angeles, Calif—There are now ninety-two 
labor unions in Los Angeles, all housed in the 
seven-story Labor Temple, which was recently 
dedicated. In 1887 there were only two labor 
unions in this city, the printers and carpenters. 


Wants Workers Protected. 

Washington, D. C.—For the safety of railroad 
workers, Representative Martin, of Colorado, has 
introduced a bill requiring all railroads to main- 
tain a sufficient clearance between structures 
located on their roadways and the cars passing 
over their lines. Martin was formerly a union 
locomotive fireman, 


Consumption Record Held by United States. 

Washington.—In proportion to population, 
there are in the United States more than three 
times as many deaths from tuberculosis as in 
England and Wales. Most of the victims of the 
white plague are workers. 


—————pa_______ 


“A carpenter had a wife who was very ex- 
travagant in dress. One night he had a dream, 
in which appeared all kinds of animals and 
birds without either fur or feathers on. One 
of the animals said, ‘We were skinned for your 
wife’s dress.’ The carpenter sighed, and said, 
‘And so was I too.’” 
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“Make sure that however good you may be 
you have faults; that however dull you may be 
you can find out what they are, and that however 
slight they may be you would better make some 
patient effort to get rid of them.”’—Ruskin. 


If every union man and woman purchased pro- 
ducts obtainable with the label, it would not be 
long until the labor movement would advance 
immeasurably. We haven’t begun to estimate 
our strength in this connection. Too many of 
us wait for the other fellow to lead the way. He 
is waiting for us. So there remains only one 


thing 'to;do;) = ees 


The “Labor Clarion” believes that if the ex- 
isting ordinance pertaining to the inspection of 
meats should be altered, it should be strength- 
ened, and not weakened. Diseased food, espec- 
ially tuberculous meat, is a menace to the health 
of the people. Statistics show that many cases 
of tuberculosis, especially of the gastro-intestinal 
tract and glands, are due to the consumption of tu- 
berculous food. It matters not how irksome a 
law may be, no attempt should be made to inter- 
fere with its operation when there is so much at 


stake. —————e 


The bitter feeling existing between the whites 
and Asiatics of many of the fruit-growing sec- 
tions is illustrated by the murder of J. R. Gould 
at Walnut Grove on the Sacramento River last 
Friday. This murderous attack was the culmin- 
ation of several disputes between the two races. 
A number of Japanese claimed that they were 
being discriminated against when fares were col- 
lected for crossing the river on a ferry, and one 
of the most brutal outrages of this section of 
the State resulted. The Jap is wonderfully docile 
when he is in the minority, but at heart he is 
overbearing and vicious. In numbers, the Jap- 
anese are dangerous to the community from every 


standpoint. —— ge : 


Mrs. O. H. Belmont, Miss Inez Milholand, Mrs. 
Carola Woerishoeffer, and other volunteers for 
the striking shirtwaist makers, have been sued 
for damages by A. Sitomer & Co. of New York. 
The firm claims $30,000 damages, which, if the 
decision is favorable to the plaintiff, will swell 
to $150,000 under the Sherman act. An illegal 
boycott is the basis of the suit. If a few thousand 
dollars are extracted from the pockets of the Bel- 
monts and Morgans, they will realize that the 
desire of the labor movememnt to amend the 
Sherman law is not based on sentiment. Be- 
cause these society women helped their less for- 
tunate sisters, they are subject to damages for 
boycotting. What a farce! If it is unlawful to 
tell people about the miserable surroundings of 
the women in the garment-making industry, then 
is our boasted civilization a myth. 
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NOW WILL E. P. E. TROY BE GOOD? 

The San Francisco “Chronicle” of last Wed- 
nesday printed the following in an editorial on 
the granting of a street-railroad franchise: 


“And when a professional arch agitator, who 
is the torment of successive Boards of Super- 
visors, sought to appeal to this hatred (i. e., the 
antagonism between the unions and the United 
Railroads) as a reason for refusing to permit 
this much-needed road to be built, he was properly 
squelched by a sturdy Union Labor Supervisor 
who told him bluntly that he ‘made him sick at 
the stomach.’” 


E. P. E. Troy is the “professional arch agitator” 
referred to, and the “sturdy Union Labor Super- 
visor” is John L. Herget, sometimes known to 
fame as “Young Mitchell.” 


Mr. Troy has no newspaper to reply for him, 
and the debate that induced the delicate flower 
of speech from Supervisor Herget hinged on a 
request to have the franchise owner consider the 
question of compensation and the number of 
hours to be worked by the road’s employees—two 
very proper matters for the city fathers to ponder 
over. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Troy makes himself 
obnoxious to some. In and out of season he 
keeps pegging away at municipal ownership, and 
closely studies franchises and kindred subjects, 
and is always prepared to give reasons and figures 
for the faith within him. The gentleman is cor- 
dially detested by the United Railroads and all 
the corporation influences of this city. Why? 
Because he is persistent, knows the game, and is 
ever insistent that the people’s interests shall be 
protected. 


We are not so much concerned over the par- 
ticular franchise that aroused the “Chronicle.” 
All the Supervisors voted for the concession, and 
we believe that this would only be done because 
it was the general belief that the best interests of 
the community demanded such a course. But 
that is not the question involved. 


From time immemorial the corporations have 
bottled up streets with a skill worthy of a better 
purpose. Private ownership has caused dummies 
to apply for franchises, to be later turned over to 
to the real owner or owners. With greed unpar- 
alleled the street-car companies of our large cities 
have utilized every artifice of law, as well as expe- 
dients outside the law. The shame of American 
cities is largely a history of the transportation 
companies. 

Here in San Francisco we have a man who de- 
votes his time without the least compensation to 
making the people’s fight, as he sees it. Perhaps 
he is wrong. Nevertheless, his motive is pure, 
and though he be a nuisance in the opinion of 
some, he is a nuisance of the kind that every city 
can afford to keep. If we had more Troys we 
would have franchises granted with every safe- 
guard for the city, and municipal ownership would 
come the sooner to benefit all—excepting the very 
few who now profit enormously. 


The “Labor Clarion” is committed to municipal 


ownership. It takes this opportunity of speaking 
a good word for Mr. Troy, knowing that his mis- 
takes are not of the heart, and that his earnest- 
ness and ability are given to the public service. 
We have published a series of articles from the 
gentleman’s pen, and know that he is a past mas- 
ter of the subject, and also know that his time 
is donated freely to the cause in which he believes, 
It is probable that no one can estimate the care- 
ful work of preparation performed by Mr. Troy 
before the last Geary street vote. He hammered 
facts into the people, and the overwhelming vote 
showed that the seed planted had borne the right 
kind of fruit. 


If Mr. Troy is wanted by Supervisor Herget 
to be good, the “Labor Clarion” hopes that Mr. 
Troy will not be good. 


MERELY A REPETITION. 

The employers of Seattle and Portland are 
waxing eloquent over. the virtues of the “open 
shop.” The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
the Commercial Club of the same city have 
adopted strong resolutions condemning the eight- 
hour agitation and the activity of the unions. 

In Portland the Draymen’s Association is con- 
testing with the teamsters. The issue is a rate 
of pay of $3 a day and union recognition. To 
thwart these aims, the employers have adver- 
tised for men at a wage of $3.50 a day and board 
and lodging. This makes about $1.50 a day more 
than the unionists ask. The association says jt 
cannot pay the $3, and yet it publicly gives its 
non-union scale. Marvelous inconsistency! And 
every one knows that the strikebreakers wil] 
only be used temporarily, and that they will be 
discarded for the skilled men just as soon as 
the fight is over, regardless of the way it ends. 

The “open shop” is poor meat these days. In- 
dustrial life needs a stronger diet. Recognition 
of unionism, agreements between employers and 
employees, and common-sense dealings, are to be 
preferred to a system of “I can organize but you 
can’t.” 
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WHY DOESN’T MR. HERRIN ANSWER? 

The speech of William F. Herrin of the South- 
ern Pacific Company before the Corvallis (Ore- 
gon) College last Tuesday shows his ability, and 
has aroused more discussion than any number 
of words spoken on the Pacific Coast for a long 
time. Here is one paragraph from his address: 

“In proportion as public opinion is wise and 
enlightened, the government will be enlightened 
and wise. In other words, the people will always 
have as good government as their intelligence and 
patriotism deserve, and no better. In the long 
run, government can be made better only by 
the improvement of the public opinion upon which 
it rests.” 

Brave words, truly, but why does Mr. Herrin 
remain silent when he is charged on platform and 
in the press, and a confession has been made pub- 
lic to the same effect, that he paid $14,000 to cap- 
ture a delegation in order that officials could be 
selected who would govern California according 
to the dictates of a large corporation? 
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A WORTHY CAUSE. 

Last Sunday evening the men who give of their 
time that discharged prisoners may be helped, 
held the first anniversary of the opening of their 
hall at 110 Silver street. A varied program was 
given. 

The work is intertwined with that of the Cal- 
ifornia Prison Commission. Here are eight 
clauses in the prospectus that give an outline of 
accomplishment: 

Was organized forty-four years ago. 

Governor F. F. Low was its first president. 

It is a member of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. 

It is affiliated with the International Prison 
Congress. 

Over 18,000 reformed ex-convicts in this State 
have been assisted. 

Aged men, invalids and cripples from prison 
are aided in securing employment suitable to their 
health and strength. 

The physicians give free treatmient to prison- 
ers’ families and ex-convicts. 

The Owl Drug Company supplies all drugs and 
medicine free. 

Here is a record for one year’s work: Meals 
furnished, 11,964; lodging supplies, 4136; posi- 
tions secured, 465; probationers on our lists, 200. 

The officers are: Charles Montgomery, presi- 
dent; H. H. Bell, vice-president; John Hemphill, 
secretary; A. J. Ralston, treasurer; William I. 
Day, superintendent. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
The Record of Twenty Years Ago. ‘ 

The Oakland “Enquirer” published the follow- 
ing in its “Twenty Years Ago Today” column of 
June 8th. The original was printed June 8, 1890. 

“Arthur McEwen tells the following story of 
how Stanford was elected United States Senator: 
‘Of course it would not be seemly to suspect that 
so good a man as Senator Stanford was aware of 
what his employees were about, but there are in 
existence the affidavits of two of the members of 
the Legislature reciting how they and others sold 
their votes. They were sent, they affirm, one at 
a time in Sacramento to a room wherein sat Bill 
Higgins, Republican boss, and another statesman. 
The legislator was told to sign without reading a 
document pledging him to vote for Stanford, the 
verbally agreed price being $3000. In each case 
the legislator wanted more, but was gruffly in- 
formed that he could do as he pleased,—there 
were enough votes without his any way. This 
bluff was successful in every instance. At the end 
of the session the $3000 was paid, but there arose 
a difference of opinion which left sores behind 
that still smart. The legislators had voted on all 
railroad matters as they were directed, and they 
expected to be paid for this service, but they were 
informed that the $3000 paid for everything. 
When it was proposed to have an investigation by 
the United States Senate into the election of Stan- 
dard Oil Payne of Ohio, Senator Stanford was 
among those who sided with the Democrats on 
that occasion. A circumstance of which he was 
doubtless unaware was at the very moment he 
voted in Payne’s behalf, the two California legisla- 
tors who had confessed were in the capitol build- 
ing and their affidavits were in the possession of 
Senator Voorhees of Indiana who, in the event 
of a decision in favor of an investigation into 
Payne’s case, stood ready to spring them on the 
Senate and demand that Senator Stanford be 
placed in the same box with the Ohio millionaire. 
It was also intended to achieve a dramatic effect 
by introducing to the floor the brace of repentant 
(or revengeful) bribe-takers and treating the Sen- 
ate to their oral narrative of guilt.’ At $3000 per 
vote, it would have cost at least $183,000 to in- 
duce sixty-one Assemblymen and Senators, the 
majority required, to vote Stanford into the 
United States Senate.” 

* * * 


The Rebuke to the “Beast” in Denver. 

Here is the way the Chicago “Public” dissects 
the result of the Denver election: “The political 
victory for municipal democracy in Denver turns 
out to have been of exceptional importance and 
against enormous obstacles. Perhaps this is the 
reason that so little about it has appeared in the 
newspaper dispatches. For the ‘Beast’ sits in 
judgment on newspaper dispatches from Denver. 
You have heard with much iteration of Denver’s 
going ‘wet’ at that election. But how much have 
you heard of the defeat of the water company in 
its efforts to get a new franchise, though it was 
supported by both political machines? How 
much have you heard about the municipal water 
system that was authorized? How much have 
you heard about the adoption of the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall, over the opposi- 
tion of both machines? How much have you 
heard of the triumphant election of the Citizens’ 
ticket over both machines, operating in combina- 
tion, although $400,000 was spent to defeat it, and 
it had only $1500 and neither organization nor 
poll workers? Yet those things happened. All 
through the campaign, in which Judge Lindsey 
Was active and tireless, the Denver ‘Republican’ 
declared editorially and with glaring headlines 
that if under all the circumstances the Citizens’ 
ticket were to win, it would mean that the people 
of Denver endorsed the truth of Lindsey’s book, 
‘The Beast and the Jungle.’ By confession of 
his local enemies, therefore, the truth of Judge 
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Lindsey’s revelations is confirmed by the people 


of the city. 

“The completeness of the defeat which the bi- 
partisan ‘Beast’ has suffered in Denver, and the 
intelligent discrimination of the voters, may be 
inferred from the fact that every referendum 
proposition of the ‘Beast’ which the citizens op- 
posed was defeated by from 5000 to 10,000 ma- 
jority, while every one that the citizens supported 
was carried by from 2000 to 4000 majority. 

“In securing this victory the women voters had 
a hand, for Denver is in Colorado where women 
have the suffrage and use it. ‘They furnished 
considerably more than their due share of reform 
votes,’ says the Denver ‘News.’ But for women’s 
suffrage, then, the election might have gone the 
way the ‘Beast’ wanted it to—which, by the way, 
furnishes another argument against women’s 
suffrage; not a good one to be sure, but as good 
as any. oa we 
The Protest of Chicago Unionists. 

The latest news from Chicago states that W. 
D. Mahon and Clarence S. Darrow were the lead- 
ing speakers at the mass meeting of May 29th. 

In overruling a trial court decision in a labor 
strike case, the Appellate Court at Chicago, de- 
cided, 2 to 1 (the dissent being by Judge Mack), 
that it is unlawful for members of labor unions 
to co-operate in refusing to work with non-union 
men, and that injunctions will be granted against 
threatened strikes having that purpose. The case 
has been appealed to the Illinois Supreme Court. 

* * * 


The Strength of Labor. 

The following classic gem was written by 
Henry George: 

“Near the window by which I write, a great 
bull is tethered by a ring in his nose. Grazing 
round and round, he has wound his rope about 
the stake until now he stands a close prisoner, 
tantalized by rich grass he cannot reach, unable 
even to toss his head to rid him of the flies that 
cluster on his shoulders. Now and again he 
struggles vainly, and then, after pitiful bellows, 
relapses into silent misery. ; 

“This bull, a very type of massive strength, 
who because he has not wit enough to see how 
he might be free, suffers want in sight of plenty, 
and is helplessly preyed upon by weaker crea- 
tures, seems to me no unfit emblem of the 
working masses. 

“Tn all lands, men whose toil creates abound- 
ing wealth are pinched with poverty, and, while 
advancing civilization opens wider vistas and 
awakens new desires, are held down to brutish 
levels by animal needs. Bitterly conscious of 
injustice, feeling in their inmost souls that they 
were made for more than so narrow a life, they, 
too, spasmodically struggle and cry out. But 
until they trace effect to cause, until they see 
how they are fettered and how they may be 
freed, their struggles and outcries are as vain 
as those of the bull. Nay, they are vainer. I 
shall go out and drive the bull in the way that 
will untwist his rope. But who will drive men 
into freedom? Till they use the reason with 
which they have been gifted, nothing can avail. 
For them there is no special providence. 

“Under all forms of government the ultimate 
power lies with the masses. It is not kings, nor 
aristocracies, nor land owners, nor capitalists, 
that anywhere really enslave the people. It is 
their own ignorance. Most clear is this where 
government rests on universal suffrage. The 
workingmen of the United States may mold to 
their will legislators, courts and constitutions. 
Politicians strive for their favor, and political 
parties bid against one another for their votes. 
But what avails this? The little. finger of ag- 
gregated capital must be thicker than the loins 
of the working masses so long as they do not 
know how to use their power.” 
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COLLEGE STRIKEBREAKERS. 

We hear a good deal these days about students 
taking positions as strikebreakers. It is doubt- 
ful whether the situation is always as described. 
The trade union has no more valiant defenders 
than some of the professors and educators of this 
country. The “Labor Clarion” is in a position 
to publish the following excerpts from a letter 
giving the truth of a situation that has been de- 
scribed adversely to the college men: “Twenty 
college students who expected to secure employ- 
ment in the lumber mills at Gray’s Harbor and 
other northern coast points at the solicitation of 
Bull Chalmers, the former Stanford ’varsity star, 
quit their jobs when they discovered that they 
had been called forth to act as strikebreakers. 
The students were offered fine wages and ac- 
cepted the vacation positions with alacrity. But 
when they arrived in the north they found a 
number of union men were on strike. The stu- 
dents refused to accept the positions and at 
once wired home for funds. W. E. Zuill, a mem- 
ber of the Zeta Psi fraternity of the university 
was the first man to go north, and he wired 
to friends here for them to keep away from the 
lumber camp jobs.” 

pS See 
LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 

Each Saturday evening sees the members of the 
Labor Day committee busily at work preparing 
for the first Monday in September. The mem- 
bers are on record as favoring union-made goods 
produced in California. An invitation has been 
extended to the unions of San Mateo to partic- 
ipate in the celebration, and the co-operation of 
the Alameda County organizations is assured. 

All the sub-committees have been appointed, 
and the names have appeared in the daily papers. 

A finance committee will be selected from 
among the members of the ways and means 
committee. 

A message of sympathy was sent to T. Spencer. 
who was detained on account of an injury, and 
the committee adjourned out of respect to the 
late W. W. Freeland. 

Se 
MASS MEETING NEXT WEDNESDAY. 

A demonstration will be held next Wednesday 
evening, June 22d, in the Building Trades Audi- 
torium, Fourteenth and Guerrero streets, to con- 
sider the labor struggle raging in Los Angeles. 
So far as we can learn, the meeting is not to be 
held under the official auspices of the Labor or 
Building Trades Councils, but the Socialists are 
making the arrangements and the proceeds are 
to be devoted to the benefit of the men on strike 
in the south. This is a worthy cause. Invitations 
have been extended to Andrew J. Gallagher, Wil- 
liam A. Cole, John I. Nolan, Austin Lewis, Er- 
nest L,. Reguin and Frank McDonald to attend 
and deliver short addresses. The public is in- 


vited. ————_@—____—__- 

EXCLUSION MEETING NEXT SUNDAY. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League will hold its reg- 
ular monthly meeting next Sunday afternoon in 
the Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. The 
report of Labor Commissioner Mackenzie and 
the Hindu influx will be themes of discussion. 
All interested in the question of excluding Asiatic 
immigration are invited to be present, and the 
attention of delegates is especially called to the 
meeting. 

The dues for the month of June are payable 
at the offices of the league, 815 Metropolis Build- 
ing. ——————_@—___—__ 

The printing trades unions of Spokane recently 
made a voluntary assessment on all of the mem- 
bers in order to raise a fund to put a worker in 
the field permanently who would advocate the 
use of the label and sign up business firms to 
use the label on all their printing. While the 
active campaign has not yet been started, a num- 
ber of firms have already signed the agreement. 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 10, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minytes of previous meeting 
approved as printed, 

Application for Affiliation—From United La- 
borers of San Francisco, submitting credentials 
for eight delegates. Application referred to or- 
ganizing committee, with instructions to report 
this evening. 

Credentials—Ice Wagon Drivers, No. 519—Rob- 
ert Jones vice J. R. Knowles; Stereotypers, No. 
29—James J. Kenny, Fred Ewald, vice P. S. Bar- 
rett and MacArthur Johnson. United Hatters, 
No: 23—George W. Marcell, vice A. J. Beck; dele- 
gates seated, 

Communications—Filed—From Milkers’ Union, 
No. 8861, endorsing proposed amendment to Con- 
stitution relative to vacations. From U. S. Sen- 
ator W. L. Jones, in relation to Tuolumne Water 
Supply. From Congressman S. C. Smith, in ref- 
erence to Hindu immigration. From Congress- 
man McKinlay, pledging support on efforts to 
exclude Hindus. From Jere L. Sullivan, acknowl- 
edging receipt of back per capita tax on local 
unions lately affiliated. From International 
Lodge Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, acknowledg- 
ing thanks for receipt of donation from affiliated 
unions. From Congressman J. C. Needham, in 
relation to Hindu immigration. From Grays’ 
Haibor Trades and Labor Council, stating that 
Stanford and Berkeley students were taking the 
place of striking unionists. From Department of 
Commerce and Labor, acknowledging receipt of 
resolutions on Hindu immigration. From Team- 
sters, No. 85, Photo Engravers, No. 8, Waiters, 
No. 30, United Laborers of S. F., Junior Order 
I. A. of M., Bartenders, No. 41, Retail Delivery 
Drivers, Stationary Firemen, No. 86,  Black- 
smiths, No. 168, Blacksmiths, No. 100, of Oak- 
land, Gas Workers, No. 9840, Janitors, Pavers, No. 
18, Stablemen, No. 404, Waitresses, No. 48; all 
enclosing donations for Los Angeles strikers. 
From Alaska Fishermen’s Union, apprising the 
Council of important court decision in their favor. 
From Senator Piles, in reference to MHetch 
Hetchy. Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From S. 
F. Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, calling atten- 
tion to the unfair Schmidt Lithograph Co. Re- 
ferred to Executive Committee—From Waiters’ 
Union, No. 30, asking for boycott on Portola 
Cafe, Powell and Market streets. Referred to 
Label Section—From label committee, Textile 
Workers of Cohoes, stating that their product was 
now bearing the union label. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Conference with Clergy—From A. F. 
of L., calling attention to the desire for observ- 
ance of Labor Sunday, requesting co-operation. 
Referred to Home Industry Committee—From 
Mission Promotion Association, requesting con- 
ference with our home industry committee on 
the necessity of furthering home industry. 

A communication was received from National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, enclosing check 
for $20 refund for expenditure in printing and 
mailing circular letters in their behalf, and ex- 
pressing thanks for Council’s co-operation; on 
motion, check was referred to financial secretary, 
and communication filed. From Varnishers and 
Polishers, No. 134, invitation to attend dance Sat- 
urday evening, June 18th; the invitation was ac- 
cepted and secretary directed to thank union for 
same. Brother A. C. Rose submitted his resigna- 
tion as member of the executive committee of 
the Council, due to absence from the city; on 
motion same was accepted; nominations will take 
place at next meeting. A communication was re- 
ceived from the Hall Association, asking that a 
meeting of all of the executive committees of the 
affiliated unions be called for Sunday, July 17th, 
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at 1:30 p. m., for the purpose of selecting a site 
for our proposed Labor Temple. The secretary 
was directed to comply with the request, and to 
call a meeting on that date. A telegram was re- 
ceived from Homer Boushey on behalf of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, requesting us to have 
affiliated unions wire certain Congressmen in be- 
half of San Francisco as the place for holding 
said exposition; the request was ordered complied 
with, and the secretary directed to wire. 

A communication was read from a joint confer- 
ence held Thursday, June 9th, in the office of the 
State Building Trades Council, which had for its 
object the devising of ways and means for raising 
funds for the assistance of iron workers of Los 
Angeles, and for the unionizing of all crafts in 
that city. Many organizations were represented 
at the conference, and due to the urgency of this 
situation and the necessity for San Francisco 
doing its best to provide the sinews of war it was 
suggested that the following policy be recom- 
mended to the bodies represented—First: That 
an assessment of 25 cents per week for each mem- 
ber be levied by the State Building Trades Coun- 
cil of California, State Federation of Labor, San 
Francisco Labor Council and Building Trades 
Council and by the Alameda Central Bodies. Sec- 
ond: That a general strike campaign committee, 
consisting of five members, be appointed from the 
following named bodies: State Building Trades 
Council, California State Federation of Labor, 
San Francisco Labor Council, Building Trades 
Council, Alameda County Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and Alameda County Labor Council. Third: 
Every member of the conference committee 
agreed to obtain authorization to wire President 
Gompers requesting that an appeal be sent out 
from the A. F. of L., to every organization 
in the country asking them to contribute to 
this worthy cause. The Council was also 
directed to inform its conference commit- 
tee, when appointed, to meet with the other 
conference at 3 p. m., Saturday afternoon, 
June 11, 1910, Building Trades Temple. It was 
moved that the report of this conference com- 
mittee be concurred in, and its recommendations 
adopted; motion carried unanimously. Pursuant 
to the above action the chair appointed Delegates 
B. B. Rosenthal, John O’Connell, J. J. Fields, E. 
S. Hurley and Andrew J. Gallagher to represent 
this Council on the general strike campaign com- 
mittee. The secretary then read other communi- 
cations from Los Angeles, one giving the names 
of the general strike board, another thanking the 
Council for donations already received, and an- 
other from the Central Council of that city asking 
us to use our efforts to secure the importation of 
keg beer from San Francisco into Los 
Angeles; on motion these were all referred 
to the conference committee, Delegate O’Con- 
nell, Teamsters, No. 85, moved that in view 
of the importance of immediate financial as- 
sistance, that the president and secretary of this 
Council be empowered to withdraw from its 
treasury the sum of $1000, to be forwarded to Los 
Angeles, if needed, and to be in the nature of a 
loan to the newly-formed general strike campaign 
committee; motion carried. 


Reports of Unions—Laundry Drivers—Donated 
$25 to Los Angeles. Machinists—Business pick- 
ing up; 800 men out on strike at Portland; have 
assessment of 50 cents a week for further as- 
sistance. Barbers—Have affiliated with local la- 
bel section. On motion, Brother Fieder, organiz- 
er for Barbers’ Union, was given the floor to re- 
port for that union; he stated that the union had 
changed its policy to a demand for hours and 
wages, and is meeting with success under new 
arrangement; he solicited the support of all the 
delegates to a plan to straighten out a very un- 
fair shop, known as Ruge & Gast. Printing 
Pressmen—The boycott on Schmidt Lithograph 
Company is progressing very nicely; Haas Bros. 


Friday, June 17, 1910, 
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are patronizing this unfair firm, and the secre. 
tary was directed to communicate with Haas 
Bros, and request them to cease Patronizing 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. Upholsterers 
Donated $25 a week to Los Angeles; special meet- 
ing called to levy assessment of 25 cents per 
week per member. Cooks’ Helpers—Contributed 
$25 to Los Angeles. Electrical Workers—Are 
about to give joint picnic, and request everybody 
to attend. Engineers, No. 64—$25 to Los Ange- 
les. Newspaper Carriers—$37.50 to Los Angeles. 
Delegate Nolan, Molders, No. 164, moved to grant 
Brother Stuart Reid, representing the A. F. of L. 
in the Los Angeles strike situation, the floor: 
motion carried; Brother Reid pictured the con. 
ditions surrounding the men on strike in Los 
Angeles, and said that until they asserted their 
independence they were practically chattel slaves. 
he told of events leading up to the calling of this 
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PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 
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HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


We are prepared to contract with Unions 
for felt hats made in our own factory. Val- 
ues the best. Send your committees to our 
1178 Market street store early and we will 
be glad to submit samples. 
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strike, and: pleaded with this-Council and with all 
other labor bodies in this city to provide the 
finances with which to carry on the war for union- 
ism in that city; he closed his excellent address 
by giving in splendid fashion his reasons for 
leaving the pulpit and taking up the cause of the 
oppressed. His remarks were applauded enthusi- 
astically by the delegates. (See “Labor Clarion” 
elsewhere for Brother Reid’s address). 

Brother O. A. Tveitmoe, secretary Building 
Trades Council, congratulated this Council and 
Los Angeles workers upon the fact that Bro. 
Reid had been delegated by the A. F. of L. to 
attend to the Los Angeles situation. He stated 
that the Building Trades Council had levied an 
assessment of 25 cents on the State membership, 
and that the State Building Trades Council in- 
tended to also send an organizer in that city to 
co-operate with Brother Reid and the other or- 
ganizers already in the field and to stay with the 
battle’ in Los Angeles until we win, no matter 
how long it takes to do so, nor how much it costs. 


Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
Newspaper Carriers’ request for an increase; on 
Grocery Clerks’ request for a boycott, and on the 
matter of unionizing Nugent-Covey Wagon Co’s. 
shop. The committee also reported on the juris- 
dictional dispute between Carpenters and Pile 
Drivers, and recommended that Pile Drivers No. 
77, be advised to relinquish the building of the 
super-structure of freight shed of the Western 
Pacific R. R. Co. to the Carpenters’ organization, 
this in the opinion of your committee being work 
which properly belonged to Carpenters’ Union. 
This portion of the committee’s report was dis- 
cussed at great length by delegates from Carpen- 
ters’ Union, also from Pile Drivers, Bridge & 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union, No. 77. The 
Council, when the matter was put to a vote, 
concurred in the committee’s recommendation. 

Organizing Committee—Reported favorably up- 
on the application of United Laborers of S. F., 
and recommended that they be admitted to mem- 
bership, and the following delegates seated from 
that union: P, J. Tierney, W. F. Dwyer, P. J. 
Leary, John McMahon, John Lynch, Daniel 
Stewart, Peter Ryan and Bryan Hickey; moved 
that the report of the committee be concurred in; 
motion carried. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Will report 
later on proposed Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment, No. 1, and may have parties address the 
Council in reference to same. 


Label Section—Delegate Walsh, Molders, No. 
164, called attention to the fact that there was 
a new union hat factory in this city, and that it 
was the duty of unions securing Labor Day re- 
galia to patronize home industry to the extent 
of wearing hats that were the product of local 
firms if they bore the label, in preference to 
material obtained outside of the city. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills, and warrants ordered drawn for same. 

Labor Day Committee—Submitted a progress- 
ive report of business transacted at the last meet- 
ing. 

Unfinished Business—The secretary read the 
following amendment as amended and which was 
now before the Council for adoption: “Amend 
Article 3 of the Constitution by adding a new 
section to be known as Section 11, to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 11—The secretary of this Council and 
assistants to the secretary shall be allowed two 
weeks’ leave of absence each year with pay, the 
Council to fix the time of said leave of absence, 
provided that such officer shall not be consider- 
ed entitled to a leave of absence with pay during 
his first term in office.” Moved that this amend- 
ment to the Constitution as amended be adopted; 
carried, 170 in favor, and none against. 

Delegate French, editor of the “Labor Clar- 
ion,” called attention to the recent ruling of the 


Third Assistant Postmaster General in relation 
to fraternal journals and labor publications, and 
requested that the secretary be directed to com- 
municate with Congressmen and Senators from 
California asking their support of H. R. Bill No. 
22,239, which will relieve these journals of this 
discriminatory ruling. The secretary was directed 
to comply with the request. 


New Business—Delegate Schuppert, Musicians’ 
Union, asked for information as to whether or not 
members of certain unions were employed in the 
unfair Sutro Baths, and stated that members of 
his union had been offered an engagement there 
and had declined, due to the unfairness of this in- 
stitution, but had been informed that other union 
men were employed therein. It was moved that 
the secretary of this Council, acting as its busi- 
ness agent, be instructed to confer with the busi- 
ness agents of those unions whose men work 
therein, and notify them that it was the sense of 
this Council that their men be taken out of said 
Sutro Baths and not be permitted to work in 
this unfair house; motion carried. 

The following amendment to the Constitution, 
submitted by Delegate Peter Fitzgerald, S. F. 
Press Assistants, No. 33, was then read: “Amend 
Article 1 of Constitution by adding the following: 

“The meetings of the San Francisco Labor 
Council shall be held in executive session.” 

A communication from the District Council 
of Carpenters which complained that the secre- 
tary of the Council had attempted to get carriage 
painters working in Nugent-Covey Wagon Co.’s 
shop to join Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Un- 
ion, No. 6, that notwithstanding the fact that La- 
bor Council had given painters the jurisdiction. 
The secretary explained the fact that the execu- 
tive committee had instructed him to organize 
that shop, and that he had pursued a policy which 
in no way conflicted with the ruling of the Coun- 
cil, or with the desires of the District Council 
of Painters. 

Receipts—Plumbers, $14; Carpenters, No. 1082, 
$12; National Federation of P. O. Clerks, $20; 
Brewery Workmen, $16; Water Workers, $4; 
Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Carpenters, No. 483, $20; 
Mailers, No. 18, $4; Moving Picture Operators, 
$4; Waiters, No. 30, $20; Bartenders, $10; Retail 
Delivery Drivers, $4; Alaska Fishermen, $20; 
Amalgamated Carpenters, Branches 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5, $26; Milk Wagon Drivers, $10; Housesmiths, 
No. 78, $14; Rammermen, $2; Brass and Chande- 
lier Workers, $4; Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Boiler 
Makers, No. 25, $6; Cracker Bakers, $6; Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, $2; Tanners, $2; United Labor- 
ers, App. fee, $5; Machine Coopers, No. 131, $8; 
Electrical Workers, No. 151, $8; Boot Blacks, $4; 
P. O. Clerks, $6; Bindery Women, $4; Drug 
Clerks, $4; Retail Clerks, $10. Total, $277. 


Expenses-—A. J. Gallagher, salary, $40; postage, 
$5.50; telegrams to Gompers and Los Angeles, 
$6.50; “Bulletin,” 25c; “Post,” 30c; Miss M. 
Shields, salary, $20; J. Monahan & Co., 110 postal 
cards, $2.40; B. Schonhoff, for label section, 250 
bulletins from A. F. of L., and rent for hall, $18; 
Multigraph Publicity Co., $6.55; Metal Trades 
Council of Los Angeles, $1000. Total, $1099.50. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
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Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall 
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Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 
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Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
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Notes in Union Life 


Several deaths have occurred in trade-union 
circles during the week. William W. Freeland 
of the carpenters (Amalgamated No. 1), one of 
the best-known men in the building trades in- 
dustry, Charles A. Brittain of the letter carriers, 
Timothy Horgan of the horseshoers, Alexander 
Ross of the plasterers, and Axel Walstrom of the 
structural iron workers, have passed away. Mr. 
Walstrom lost his life in a tragic manner. He 
was killed while working on the “Examiner” 
building, falling to his death from an elevation. 

The Material Teamsters’ Union of Sacramento 
has voted to affiliate with the California State 
Federation of Labor. Secretary-Treasurer Schar- 
renberg is entitled to a full meed of praise for 
his energetic efforts in securing new affiliations 
and restoring the Federation to its one-time po- 
sition. 

The headquarters of the cooks’ helpers will be 
located at 807 Folsom street after July Ist. 

The marble workers are going to build a home 
in California for aged and infirm members. It 
is likely that a site will be selected near Mon- 
terey. 

Don’t keep the committee waiting that is solicit- 
ing funds for the unionists on strike in Los An- 
geles. There are many organizations to visit 
each evening, and it is impossible to cover the 
ground unless support is given by an invitation 
to enter immediately the members arrive. This 
may seem a minor matter, but it is important. 

Union men have been requested not to work 
in the Sutro Baths while the place is on the 
“we don’t patronize list” of the central body. 

The Schmidt Lithograph Company is still on 
the unfair list. For years the printing trade 
unions have felt the necessity of drawing public 
attention to the attitude of this firm. Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, and Press Assistants, 
No. 33, are putting up an energetic fight to divert 
work to fair houses. No unionists are employed 
in the plant. All cartons, lithograph work, 
checks, and printing of any kind bearing the 
Schmidt imprint is not acceptable to organized 
labor and its supporters. Labels on cans or 
boxes are easily discernible, and it is not a dif- 
ficult matter to have one’s tradesman insist that 
the products purchased give evidence of fair 
printing and lithographing work. 

It looks as though the strike of the leather 
workers for the eight-hour day has been aban- 
doned all over the country. In lieu thereof an 
increase of wage has been secured, and the men 
retain their organization intact. This is unfor- 
tunate in many respects, for the ground will have 
to be covered again on some future occasion. 
Nothing can stop these men securing that which 
is recognized as just, and a good, fat treasury is 
the very best asset a union or society can possibly 
have when it wants to get an increase of any 
sort. 

George W. Bell has returned from a visit to 
near-by cities in the interests of the gas workers. 
He reports business in his line as good. 

The milk wagon drivers have selected W. F. 
Wohn as their representative at the coming in- 
ternational convention. The sum of $50 was do- 
nated at the last meeting to a disabled member, 
and further contributions will be forthcoming. 

Charles W. Radebold of the printing pressmen 
is in the east attending the convention of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. 

Andrew Furuseth is expected home shortly. He 
is visiting the Vancouver branch, and is dissat- 
isfied with the prospect of securing needed legis- 
lation from this session of Congress. 

The teamsters and the molders and many other 
unions have responded loyally to the request for 
financial aid for the Los Angeles strikers. 


LABOR CLARION. 


INCOMPETENCY A MENACE. 
By V. A. Olander, Vice-President International 
Seamen’s Union. 

The steamer Frank H. Goodyear which sank 
in Lake Huron on May 23d, causing a loss of 
eighteen lives, was not manned with a proper 
crew of experienced seamen, as is alleged by the 
owners of the ship. I doubt whether the steamer 
had on board even one competent sailor, aside 
from the licensed officers. 

An investigation now being conducted shows 
that some of the crew could not even speak 
the English language, and that others were men 
or boys of little or no experience as sailors. Wm. 
H. Schlueter, a watchman or lookoutsman on 
the ill-fated vessel, was a hotel porter. The 
Goodyear was his first ship, and he had not been 
on board over three weeks. Yet he was em- 
ployed as an able seaman. Frank Spolar, nine- 
teen years old, was another of the crew who had 
never sailed before, and the same is true of Frank 
Mollick. Mollick cannot speak the English lan- 
guage, neither could Vanderslaw Klubozenski, 
another of the crew who had had little if any 
experience on board ship. John L. Papp, twenty 
years of age, who occupied the responsible posi- 
tion of wheelsman on the Goodyear, had sailed 
less than six months, and could not in that short 
time have gained the skill necessary to properly 
and safely steer a steamer like the Goodyear cer- 
tainly not in a dangerous emergency. 

Efforts to trace others of the crew will be 
continued until all the facts are gathered and the 
dangerous conditions in which the Goodyear left 
port has been fully exposed. : 

Others of the Lake Carriers’ Association ships 
now operating with strikebreakers as crews are 
in a similar condition. They are dangerous to 
navigation. —_@~ 

“The farmer who cuts his hay at the right 
time; the shipwright who drives his bolts well 
home in sound wood; the builder who lays good 
bricks in well-tempered mortar; the housewife 
who takes care of her furniture in the parlor and 
guards against all waste in her kitchen; and the 
singer who rightly disciplines and never over- 
strains her voice, are all political economists 
in the true and final sense, adding continually 
to the riches and well-being of the nation to 
which they belong.”—Ruskin. 

ee 

“Though England is deafened with spinning 
wheels her people have not clothes; though she 
is black with the digging of fuel, they die of 
cold; and though she has sold her soul for grain, 
they die of hunger.”—Ruskin. 

i 
Orpheum. 

Vesta Victoria will reign for another week at 
the Orpheum. She promises a program of nov- 
elties. Maud and Gladys Finney will give an 
exhibition of swimming and diving of extraor- 
dinary merit. Peter Donald, the Scotch comedian, 
and Meta Carson will appear in “Alex McLean’s 
Dream.” Lewis McCord and his company will 
give a merry entertainment in the sketch “Win- 
ning on Wind.” Clown Zertho’s canine comed- 
ians are a most amusing troupe of performing 
dogs. Next week will be the last of H. Franklin 
and the Standards, Warren and Blanchard, and 
Grigolati’s Famous Aerial Ballet. The realistic 
pictures depicting the funeral of King Edward 
will be presented for next week only. 

———————— 
THE PICNIC OF THE SEASON. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society will 
hold its twenty-third annual picnic and family 
excursion to Fairfax Park, Marin County, next 
Sunday, June 19, 1910. Theeouting of this so- 
ciety is looked forward to with pleasure each 
year by members and friends. Good manage- 
ment, picturesque scenery, and innumerable at- 
tractions will be provided. 


Friday, June 17, 1910. 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market, +**« 


An Eye 
Out of 


Focus 


is a constant source of discomfort and danger. 
If you suffer from headache. nervousness, 
irritability, blurred vision, or spots before 
the eyes, talk the matter over with your 
family doctor. If he finds your stomach, 
liver, etc., in good order, he will recommend 
that you have your eyes examined. Then see 


Carroll Crawford 
OPTICIAN 
3020 16th Street, bet. Mission and Valencia 


Hours: 9 to 5 daily, except Sunday. Open 
evenings—Tues., Thurs. and Sat., from 7 to 9. 


1887 1910 
Twenty-Third Annual Excursion 
and Family Reunion 


OF THE 


Union Printers’ 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


To Be Held At 


Fairfax Park 


MARIN COUNTY 


On 
SUNDAY JUNE 19th, 1910 


Music by Schuppert’s Band 
Boats Leave Sausalito Ferry Every Half Hour 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Children Under Twelve Years Free 


How Long 


Will YOU continue to pay out your good money 
for the benefit of Eastern sweat-shops? 


Perhaps you did not think that every time you 
buy a ready-made suit your money goes East 
to sweat-shop workers. 


Have it made-to-order by a reputable concern, 
for every Merchant-Tailored Suit helps the Union 
Men of this city. 


Why not HERE? 


Kelleher & Browne 


The Irish Tailors 
7th Street at Market 


Friday, June 17, 1910. 


The Oakland (Cal) Traction Company is se- 
curing a picture gallery of its employees. There 
seems a doubt whether this is intended as a com- 
pliment, or whether a hall of fame or a rogue’s 
gallery is in contemplation. One conductor, dis- 
cussing the order, said: “It might be that in 
case of a strike, or my leaving the company un- 
der any unpleasant circumstances, my photo 
as a means of identification might be used to 
prevent me securing or retaining employment on 
any other road.” The conductor about hit the 
nail on the head. 


In the “Are You Living or Just Making a Liv- 
ing” column of Bessie Beatty in the San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin,” some good things are printed 
from correspondents. Last Monday Fred Bart- 
ling was responsible for the main letter, and he 
concluded with these words: “Labor produces 
all wealth and receives in return only sufficient 
to reproduce itself. This destroys the equilibrium 
of production and consumption and creates all the 
other evils, too numerous to mention, which are 
the reflex of this corrupt system of society. And 
until this cause is removed there will still be 
people merely existing, not living. The follow- 
ing is a true aphorism of the working class: They 
go to work to earn the cash to buy food to gain 
the strength to go to work.” 


The city of Omaha has been instructed by the 
Supreme Court to purchase the water works sys- 
tem of the Omaha Water Works Company for 
$6,263,295. The court affirmed the judgment of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in the matter. The 
citizens believe the price is high, but welcome 
municipal ownership as a relief from private own- 
ership and its oppression. The way has been 
cleared to install needed extensions, expensive 
litigation has been avoided by the decision, and 
Omaha sets out resolutely to show that it has 
what it wants when it wanted it. 


President K. C. Babcock of the University of 
Arizona said some good things in his speech at 
the celebration last month of the University of 
California. The dailies will pick up some minor 
statement on which to hang a story, or if some- 
one disliked has been “knocked” there will come 
shouts of glee, but important sentiments are fre- 
quently overlooked. The doctor quoted statistics 
to show that the laboring man had in the last 
100 years cut down his hours of daily labor 100 
per cent, and that the wage earner of the future 
would probably work but four to six hours a 
day. The most vital problem for them in the 
future would be a solution as to what should be 
done with the extra hours of leisure each day, 
for in the leisure hours character was formed. 


William Kent, the donor of the beautiful Muir 
woods to the people of this country and a reputed 
millionaire who looks and acts as unlike the pop- 
ular conception of a man of means as could be 
imagined, and in saying that we are paying the 
gentleman a high compliment, has thoughts of 
his own, and the ability and courage to express 
them. He knows that the present system of 
doing things is wrong, and frankly says so. Here 
is one of Mr. Kent’s paragraphs: “I will tell 
you frankly that I do not believe I ,am entitled 
to the money I make out of land speculation. 
But if I did not make it some one else would. 
| do not believe in the system, but that is the 
way the game is being played now, and as long 
as it is so I am going to play the game. At the 
same time I do not think it is fair that land 
owners should gain the added value that comes 
through families growing up around their prop- 
erty,” 

Labor is a necessity to human existence; be- 
ing such, it is obvious that under natural con- 
ditions it should be a pleasure, not a penance. 


LABOR CLARION. 


A PLEASING LOS ANGELES VIEW. 

The Los Angeles “Record” has given its 
opinion of the “open shop.” As that subject is 
at the head of the debating list in the south, a 
few paragraphs from the “Record’s” editorial 
will be interesting: 

“A manufacturers’ organization, resisting a 
strike by union employees, issued a statement 
to the public in which it says: 

“We shall insist upon an open shop and no 
member of any organization will be permitted 
to recognize the union.’ 

““The open shop’ is a taking phrase. Many 
people are won by it. Come now, let us rea- 
son together and see what it really means. 

““Equality is equity.’ There can be no equality 
where weakness struggles against strength— 
where the unorganized individual meets organi- 
zation. Take the Lake Carriers’ Association as a 
typical case. On the Great Lakes the indepen- 
dent carrier has almost disappeared. The 
United States Steel Corporation has a great 
fleet, owned by a subsidiary corporation and of- 
ficered by high-salaried, brainy men. The big 
railroads have their fleets. Each of these single 
fleets represents an organization. 

“An ‘open’ shop really means a ‘closed’ shop. 
It is closed to organization on the part of the 
employees. It is closed to collective bargaining. 

“In a vast number of factories, machines are 
cared for better than the men, women and chil- 
dren who run them. Why? The machines cost 
money; not so with the employees. If they are 
injured or become ill, it costs nothing but a 
little effort to get some one else to fill the place. 

“The nation which fails to protect its rights 
becomes a prey to avaricious nations. China is 
an illustration. Just so with labor. Without 
organization it is helpless. And as it deteriorates, 
all society deteriorates. There can be no dignity 
to labor without securing its independence and 
self-respect; and a living wage and proper con- 
ditions are essential to what we proudly call ‘the 
American standard.’ 

“So whenever you hear the cry ‘open shop,’ 
remember that it really means a ‘closed shop,’ 
inequality, inequity. It means more power to the 
labor crusher and a lowering of the standard of 
living.” 

ee 

“When Mr. Taft was following college base- 
ball more closely than he has a chance to now, 
he set out one afternoon for a game between 
Yale and Princeton with two tickets in his 
pocket. He was in the habit of buying two 
seats so that he would have plenty of room. 
When he got to the grand stand he forked out 
the two tickets. The usher took in at a glance 
what they were for and led the way to the 
seats. When he reached them he _ paused. 
“‘What’s the trouble, young man?’ said Mr. Taft. 
‘Sorry, sir,’ said the usher, ‘but if you sit in 
these two seats, you’re going to have some 
difficulty. Do you see? They’re on opposite 
sides of the aisle.’” 

SSS 

The New York “Evening Post” printed over 
one of its news dispatches these headlines: 
“Roosevelt impressed—ex-president silent before 
tomb of Napoleon.” And the New York “World” 
was mean enough to call this “Napoleon’s great- 
est victory.” 

a 

“Beware of rashness, but with energy and 
sleepless vigilance go forward and give us vic- 
tories.”—Lincoln. 

——————————— 
NOTICE TO STEAM SHOVEL MEN. 

Until further notice, the firm of Erickson & 
Petterson is unfair to members of Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Men, No. 29, and trade unionists are 
urged to communicate with J. P. Sherbesman 
253 Third street, San Francisco, before entering 
into negotiations with the firm. 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
a Gee 


Guaranteed Capital 

Capital actually paid u 
Reserve and Contingent Funds $1,529,978.50 
Deposits December 31, 1909.... $38,610,731.93 
Total Assets $41,261,682.21 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. to 3 Pang Satur 
except Saturdays to 12 oclock noon, and tur- 
ot evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. m. to 8 o’clock 

m., for receipt of deposits only. 

> OFFIC ERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; eS a Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Heremahinr Secretary, George 
Tourny: Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. ‘Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Dereon. F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfel 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
De Hak only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

HHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th ‘Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager 


Phones: Franklin216 fFranklin217 Home Phone $ 3135 


FINE EOUIPAGCES 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 
R. Hollnagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

And. Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement, near 5th ave. 
Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 
Paul Kraus, 1550 Church, cor. Duncan. 
Peter Gumm, 3899 24th, cor Sanchez. 
Home Bakery, 1112 Devisadero. 

Wreden’s Bakery Department, i Fillmore. 
Swiss American Bakery, 2757 24 

Alcazar Bakery, 1821 amore 

Palm Bakery, 1714 Waller. 

Sunnyside Bakery, 2901 Diamond. 

John Kohs, 25th and Mission. 

B. & D. Restaurant, 178 Third. 

Thistle Bakery, 2767 21st. 

C. Jensen, 4106 25th. 

O. Elliger, 305 Jules ave., Ingleside. 

L. Loeffler, 690 Chenery. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


sSED PRINT py. 

a SS Se... 
TRADES | apeL| COUNCIL | 
See ee” 
armas > 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines, 
+Monotype Machines. 
{Simplex Machines. 

Abbott, F. H., 645-547 Mission. 

Alexander, H. M, Printing Co., 88 First. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 


some. 
Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 
Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 
Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 
1122-1124 Mission. 


© 
nt 


> 
oo 


Bartow, J. S., t 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 5 

Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 560 Sacramento. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

+Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Colma Record, Colma, Cal. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 Hast. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Fletcher, E. J., 325 Bush. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Franklin Printing and Engraving Co. 118 
Montgomery Ave. 

Gabriei-Meyerfeld Co., 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*+Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

*Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 

I. Lasky, 1203 Fillmore. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Matthews, E. L., 568 Castro. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach 535 Montgomery Ave. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S._ J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commercial. 

eee Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

*San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

*San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna, 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 heey 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Go., 1118 Turk. 
*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
*Town Talk, 88 First. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia, 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
aa Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. i 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
Seats Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 
¢ MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn-Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mifrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Rincon Hill Stable, 356 Fremont. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 
en 
“I’m afraid that young William will 
Jane: “Why 


Mamma: 
not make a good husband, Jane,” 
not, mamma?” Mamma: “He rather neglects 
his personal appearance.” Jane: “Yes, that’s 
true, mamma, and I am glad you noticed it. 
I’ll see that he makes his personal appearance 
here every evening after this, instead of only 


twice a week.” 
—__—_— &___ —_—_. 


GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. aos ee 


Friday, June 17, 1910. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Union 
Printers’ Mutual Aid Society was held last Sun. 
day afternoon, at which the routine business 
was transacted and officers nominated for the 
ensuing term. The entertainment committee re. 
ported everything in readiness for the picnic next 
Sunday at Fairfax Park, Marin County. There 
will be a number of inducements out of the or- 
dinary for those who cross the Bay. Boats leave 
the Sausalito ferry every half hour. Mack Dp. 
Ward and Ingeman Jensen have made application 
for membership in the society. 


Geo. E. Mitchell, Jr., son of Organizer Mitchell, 
has been elected president of Balboa Parlor, No, 
234, Native Sons of the Golden West. 

Thomas Wright of Sacramento Typographical 
Union went to work last week in the office of Reg- 
istrar Haub in the capital city. 

J. A. Snell has left the “Chronicle” for a couple 
of week’s vacation at Boulder Creek in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. He will be accompanied by Mrs 
Snell and son, and all arrangements have been 
made to make the most of the visit to the delight- 
ful resort. 

Thomas J. Curtin of the firm of Buckley & Cur- 
tin, was elected outside sentinel at the Lake Tahoe 
session of the N. S. G. W. 

George S. Barry was given a pleasant surprise 
party at his home a few evenings ago. Mrs. Barry 
and her daughter, Ruth, looked after the musical 
program, and friends contributed to make the oc- 
casion one long to be remembered. 


L. B. Littlefield, a Sacramento printer with a 
wide acquaintance, is on his way to his old home 
in Connecticut for about three months’ visit. He 
has described his trip so far in a series of letters 
written from the Panama Isthmus. 

The Sacramento theatres are showing the slides 
of the Union Printers’ Home this week. A com- 
mittee from No. 46 has had the matter in hand 
for some time, and the pictures were sent from 
this city. 

On July Ist the Denver “Times” will change 
hands. Senator Patterson said that he found the 
work of looking after two publications a difficult 
task, so he decided to retain the “News” and sell 
the “Times” to Jared N. Husted, a real estate man. 
The price is not given, but rumor has it at 
$250,000. 

C. H. Parker has introduced an amendment to 
the vacation law which, if adopted, will give offi- 
cers of the union twenty days’ vacation on pay. 
This proposed law is not to apply during the 
first term of an officer. . 

An application for a charter has been sent on 
to Indianapolis by Organizer G. E. Mitchell on 
behalf of the printers of Santa Cruz. The applica 
tion contains the names of twenty-one members 
of the “art preservative,” and it is expected that 
the details will be arranged this week, and that 
the union will be installed within the next ten 
days. 

J. M. Brown has taken the foremanship of the 
Murdock Press. 

The official souvenirs of Flag Day bore the 
union label. Counterfeits were in circulation 
which did not bear the label. 

H. M. Alexander is laid up by an attack of 
blood poisoning. 

The non-union label printing contest closed last 
Wednesday evening. 

The adventures of William E. Downing of Los 
Angeles have given the papers a subject for “write 
ups” during the week. The gentleman has re- 
turned to the southern clime. Local printers will 
read with some interest and more doubt this par- 
agraph from one of the dailies: ‘Downing is @ 
printer and was employed at the Marshall Press 
at Fourth and Mission streets. He has been in 
the city a short time and his employers know 
little about him save that he was a good workman 
and that he got a salary of $40 per week.” 
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Friday, June 17, 1910. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman, Headquarter, phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226, 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet alternate 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate 

Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

el (Pie)—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 177 


‘app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Fhursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 816 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

ey" bc et and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 48838—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 1st and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet lst and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
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Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

a. Air Sila Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on’ Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

lers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

antel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 34 Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

ga No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

‘emple. 


et, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

emple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—M. Boehm, 703 Gough. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L Kline, 
Secy., 392 Oak. 

Painters. No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet list and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—l1st and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. Z 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3a 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.. 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet list and 3d Thurs-: 
days, 431 Duboce Ave, 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. A 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave, 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 


Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

ee ee Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Mrs, Fred Dubois, wife of former United States 
Senator Dubois of Idaho, said some good things 
last Saturday at the session of the National 
Mothers’ Congress in Denver. Among them we 
quote: “Pure air schools are to be the feature 
of the future and when these are once established 
—when most of the work and all of the play will 
be done in the open—the question of morality 
will have sloughed off almost all of its harrowing 
answers. The man of America is the real home 
maker, not the woman.” Discussing causes for 
unhappy marriages, Mrs, Dubois said: “The 
fault lies with men and women who enter mar- 
riage untrained for its responsibilities. This 
fault is one that the Mothers’ Congress is bound 
to efface by starting with the children and im- 
planting in them ideas of unselfishness and re- 
gard for the rights of others.” 

A “Woman’s Charter,” which Proposes to give 
woman the franchise and many other privileges 
they now lack, is before the English House of 
Commons. It takes the form of a series of eight 
bills introduced by Sir Charles Maclaren. One 
of the main objects of the “charter” is to put 
married women in a more equitable position with 
regard to property, and to provide salaries for 
wives. It is proposed that a wife who devotes 
her whole tinie to housekeeping and the care 
of children shall have a claim on her husband 
during his life, and on his estate after death, for 
a sum calculated on a scale not exceeding the 
wages of a housekeeper in her station in life, pro- 
vided she has not received any other personal al- 
lowance. Where the wife is a wage earner, she 
shall not legally be liable for the support of her 
husband or of his children unless her earnings 
or the income of her property exceed the min- 
imum necessary for her support. Wives who 
associate themselves in business with their hus- 
bands shall be regarded as partners. Fathers 
and mothers shall be joint guardians of their 
children. All universities or institutions deriy- 
ing revenue from the State shall be open to wo- 
men. Finally, brutal husbands are liable to 
heavier punishment than under the present laws. 

Mrs. Sol Smith, the actress, who at eighty 
years is still actively engaged in her profession, 
and who recently celebrated the forty-eighth an- 
niversary of her first appearance on the stage, 
said the other day: “I did not begin my stage 
career in my early youth;'as some suppose, but 
took up the work when, at the age of thirty-two, 
I was left a widow with six children, for whose 
support I was responsible.” 

“Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was re-elected superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Chicago by a 
unanimous vote this week. She is elected only 
until next year, as a rule has been made electing 
the teachers in January instead of June. Mrs. 
Young has’ given great Satisfaction, it seems, 
which is a matter for congratulation to women in 
general. Yet the bright superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools is politically disfranchised 
because she is a woman. Think of the irony: A 
disfranchised woman charged with the great task 
of protecting and developing the moral and in- 
tellectual welfare of about 200,000 school children 
-the future citizens of the greatést republic on 
earth! Will the anti-suffrage please solve this 
contradiction?”—St. Louis “Labor.” 

Chappy: “Would you marry a woman who has 
sued another man for breach of Promise?” Sappy: 


“It would depend largely on how much the jury 
had awarded her.” 


. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street, 
The regular weekly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held last Tuesday, June 14th, Pres- 


LABOR CLARION. 


have been levied on account of the deaths of 
late members Caesar Caspari and Alfred M. May- 
ers. Members are requested to pay dues and as- 
sessments to Mr. Arthur Morey, financial secre- 
tary, 68 Haight street. 
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CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


ident C. H. Cassasa presiding. Application of 
D. W. Forbes was laid over for one week. Re- 
instated to membership in good standing: Louis 
Condy, Geo. Bralye, J. Von Wyl, F. H. Sharp. 


Notice. 
There will be a special meeting of the union 
in Orpheus Hall, Wednesday, June 22, 1910, at 
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Transfer withdrawn, Lee B. Grabbe, No. 89. 
Transfers annulled: P. Santoiemma, Local No. 
20; F. J. Unash, Local No. 76; J. M. Roberts, 
Local No. 189. 

Permission was granted members to volunteer 
services for mass meetings for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds and placing the circumstances relating 
to the Los Angeles strike before the public. 

Any member who is able to secure a prize for 
the picnic will please see the committee on games 
and obtain printed slips. 

A. Arriola has been appointed on the exam- 
ination board, vice C. Horst resigned. 

A price of $5 per man, three hours with one- 
half hour intermission, was made for regular en- 
gagement once a week at Piedmont Park. 

A price of $25 per man, five days a week, cafe 
engagement, 6 to 8 p. m. and 10 p. m. to 1 a. m. 
Leader 10 per cent extra. 

A price of $9 one man playing alone, 5-cent 
theater, one day, three hours afternoon, four 
hours evening. 

Members sending money for picnic tickets will 
please send same to the picnic committee and not 
the financial secretary. 

We are pleased to report that Knights’ Opera 
House of Santa Cruz, Cal., is again on the fair 
list of the A. F. of M. The Santa Cruz Beach 
Company still employs a non-union band and or- 
chestra. Organized labor in general will do well 
to remember this fact. 

Dues and assessments for the second quarter, 
amounting to $2, are now due and payable before 
July 1st. Two death assessments of 25 cents each 


=| 


1 o’clock p. m., for the purpose of levying assess- 
ment as authorized by the San Francisco Labor 
Council to aid people now on strike in Los An- 
geles. 
C. H. CASSASA, President. 
E. H. SLISSMAN, Recording Secretary. 
——_—___ & 
APPEAL FOR LOS ANGELES. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 14, 1910. 

To Affiliated Unions—Greeting: A battle to 
the death is now on in Los Angeles between 
organized labor and the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The battle is of vital im- 
portance. A victory for organized labor will free 
thousands of workmen in Los Angeles from a 
system of chattel slavery that is a disgrace to our 
American institutions, and a menace to you. It 
will entrench our movement on the Pacific Coast 
and will make the position of our forces in San 
Francisco impregnable. 

Our brothers in Los Angeles are only the ad- 
vance guard. The battle is not theirs alone, it is 
the concern of the labor movement of the entire 
country, and our united effort must be used in 
supporting them in an engagement which must 
be won in order that the great labor movement 
may be preserved. 

The forces of organized capital have been and 
are now at the command of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles. They 
are boasting loudly that they will destroy the 
unions, root and branch, and they will make 
good their threat unless organized labor hastens 
to the support of the men who are now fighting 
in Los Angeles. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


B. KHATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton Stree 


COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING 


“KEYSTONE SHOES: 


FOR MEN 


The “UNION-STAMPED” Shoe 


of Satisfaction 


Made in ALLSTYLES, ALL SHAPES, ALL LEATHERS 


Here are shoes that combine COMFORT with DURABILITY — the 
restful COMFORT that keeps the wearer cheerful; — the DURA- 
BILITY that gives the wearer SATISFACTION. Compare them 


with other makes. 


You'll find they are the Best Shoes in the World for the Money. 


NOTE-To accommodate those who are unable 


to purchase during the day. 


OUR STORE WILL 


BE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


pHones j MARKET 109 
HOME M 1919 


The battle for supremacy was begun on June 
lst, when the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As 
sociation threw down the gauge of war by dar- 
ing the men to fight for their rights. Repeated 
requests on the part of the Iron Trades Council 
for a conference, at which conditions governing 
the employment of its members might be dis- 
cussed, had been ignored, and the unionists were 
finally informed that their request for a con- 
ference “had .been thrown in the waste basket.” 
This last insult was beyond human endurance, 
and 1200 metal trades mechanics threw down 
their tools and walked out of the shops. So griev- 
ous were the bonds afflicting the workmen that 
union and non-union men alike ‘walked out side 
by side, and they are standing shoulder to shoul- 
der today, fighting the entrenched enemy of or 
ganized labor, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Los Angeles. 


Non-union men when they walked out of the 
shops, they are now members of the union, but 
non-beneficiary, on account of the laws of the 
union, that require at least three months’ mem 
bership before strike benefits can be paid. These 
non-beneficiary members number three-fourths of 
the men now on strike. Union men at heart, they 
had been unable to join a union on account of the 
slavish conditions imposed by the labor-crushing 
aggregation of Los Angeles, but when the oppor- 
tunity arrived they lined up with the few union 
men and they are now fighting your battles as 
well as their own. 

They must be supported, and the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, at the regular meeting held 
on Friday, June 10th, levied an assessment which 
will be used in conducting the warfare against 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Los Angeles. 

You are therefore notified that an assessment 
of 25 cents a week has been levied upon every 
member of every union affiliated with the San 
Francisco Labor Council, and that the first in- 
stallment is due and payable at this office on Sat- 
urday, June 18th. 

The men of Los Angeles will fight the bat- 
tle, yours and theirs. The unionists of the coun- 
try must provide the ammunition. See to it 
that your first assessment is paid on or before 
June 18th. Call your executive committee to 
gether at once, to properly deal with this urgent 
matter. 

A prompt response to this assessment will con- 
fine the battle to Los Angeles. If you fail to 
respond, you will have to fight the battle in San 
Francisco. If you furnish the ammunition 
promptly a victory for labor is sure. 

There must not be a single laggard in this 
fight. The San Francisco Labor Council expects 
every man to do his duty. 

By order of San Francisco Labor Council. 

Fraternally yours, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, 
Secretary General Campaign Committee on Un- 


ir ionizing Los Angeles. 
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